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From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
THE PEDLAR. 
Sccond part of the Mob-Cap: 
Toe Prise Tale. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 
[Concluded.} 
“© You are silent, Clara,” cricd he, in an altered 
tone; * you do not deny it, and heaven forbid 





of his knight-like figure, yet vexed at being forced 
to bring him in lordly contrast to the con- 
temned Rover, assured that in every thing but 
outward show, Rover transcended the southern 
nabob. “ But I dare say he is very proud, and 
the maiden that he will wed must also be proud 
and rich, as she will be beautiful and accomplish- 
jed.” And with a half suppressed sigh at the 
jinequalitics of furtune’s gifts, she resumed her 
occupation, which naturally led her thoughts} 
‘back tu rural life and cottage seenes, and it was 





you should, if for once village gossip has spoken | not long before she was indulging most heroic 


the truth. [have no right to reproach you—you 


have professed nothing—promised nothing—and | 


ye {,a and yet I fe ‘el as if l were waking from the lhe r he ad he nt over her work. 


sweetest and brightest dream that ever gladdened 


fection.” 


Clara's heart swelled under the consciousness | 


of injustice, and she would have made an indig- 
nant reply, but the deep dejection of his counte- 
nance and air inspired her with pity. 

“fT deserved upbraiding from you,” 
she, “ Tshould not at this moment be dreading | 


the reproaches of all whom I love. Whatever | 


I) 
| 


random, and commit a thousand inconsistencies. 
said |She re 


may be said of this stranger's visit, his coming 


ean never influence my feelings towards you.” 
The last words were uttered in a tremulous 
yoice. She began to feel as if she had forsaken 
the ‘ wuide of her youth 
happiness into a stranger's keeping. 
spirit of a heroime, though true only to the impul. 
ses of nature, she covered her face with her hands 
and sitting down at the foot of the tree beneath 
which they were standing, tried to think herselt 
miserable; but strange as it may seem, a thrill 
of delight still penetrated her heart, from the 
Nothing 


was more natural, from the lowly position she 


couvietion that she was beloved. 


had assumed, for Rover to kneel at her side, and 


he did knecl im exactly the same graceful atti 


| 


and rashly given’ her || 
In the true | 


} 


heard of it?” 


| . 
»\| Clara’s cars tingled at these words, and she 


tude in whieh she first beheld him, when he bent | 


ty display his jewels to her admiring gaze; bul 
Clara had forgotten all that, and she soon forgot 
everything else but the words he breathed into her 
car, and the lovks that bore witness to their 
sincerity. 

The next morning, as she was tying up soime 


wandering vines, that answered all the purposes 


of jalousics to her windows, she heard the tramp. | 


ling of horses’ feet, and Washington Graham, on 
his raven black horse, accompanied by his black 
attendant, with the red saddle cloth sweeping so 
magnificently on cither side, Was seen passing 
by. He lifted his hat, and bowed till his hair 
almost touched his horse’s flowing mane, then 
rode rapidly by. Clara thought of the Black 
Knight in Fvanhoe, of Ivanhoe himself, and al 
Host exper ted to see the days of tournatmicuts, 
and queens of love and beauty revived 

il s cortamly very, very racedull? sated 


adios hor © te ich th rt uty 


|i ventloman'’s possession, and has 


| was thus situated, her secret weighed heavily on 
. | . 
the heart of man—the dream of imagined per- | 


scorn forevery joy dependent on wealth or fortune. 
Clara sat one evening alone with her mother, 


Whenever she| 


her heart, and the dread of detection was never 
absent from her mind. If Mrs. Stanley addressed 
her suddenly, she would start and turn pale— 
if she looked upon her intently, she would trem- 
ble and blush; and sometimes she would talk at} 





1 joiced at the entrance of a neighbor, for it}! 
saved her the trouble of talking, and left her to! 
‘the indulgence of her own thoughts. Mrs. Mor-| 





stately lines in front of the mansion. 


ton the lady who now made her appearance, was || 


vonly desirous of listeners, for she came laden 


with news she was eager to impart before she 


could be forestalled in the office. 


“ "This isa very unpleasant affair about that 


young Pedlar,” said Mrs. Morton; * have you 


beld her breath to listen. Mes. Stanley express d| 


her ignorance, and Mrs. Morton procecded. 


“ You recollect that a shocking murder and| 
robb ry Were perpetrated not very lony since in 
‘an adjoining town, and that great rewards were 
offered for the apprehension of the murderer. It 
seems they have discovered a gang of pr dlars, | 
who are going about murdering and plunde ring | 
in every direetion. Some one who knew the 
gentleman who has been lately murdered, s 

he can swear to one of the watelhes among the 
jewels of the young Pedlar who has becn saun 
tering about here. He says he has seen it in the 
botha robberand amurderer. "Phoy have taken 
sup the young man upon suspicion, and be is now 
confined in jail. The probability ishe willbe hang.” 
* Jtis indeed shocking to hear of such ern 


rr plic d Mrs. 


brome lit 


, 
Stanley, “ when the actors too ar 
L thouelt there 


Was something very suspicious about that young 


o near our own homes. 


man, and teared di tiglit be troublesome tou 


She looked at Clara as shir SpPune, bat shi 
seemed to take no interest in the conversation, 
reniaining perfectly still, with her head bowed, 


sep tinat tlhe laaup home tn lithy on they 


no doubt he is} 


(Clara, and sinking into a chair she burst 


held her sobbing head upon her bosom, 


who tollowed into 


and volubility, describing all that she knew of 
the event in exaggerated colors, Clara 
softly and left the room. 


rose 
She stepped cautiously 
through the passage, and down the steps, opened 
the gate with a noiseless touch, and then ran 
like lightning through the street. It was a moon. 
light night, and she could sce her own shadow 


|| flitting on every wall, lengthening into epeetral 
||dimensions, as she flew on, as if the avenger of 


blood were behind. She slackened not her pace, 


even while ascending the hill on which her 


| brother’s honse was situated, nor paused till she 


reached the avenue of trees that stood in long, 
For a 
moment she stopped, and looked back at the 
light that glimimered from her mother’s window, 
like a solitary star, luring the wanderer home— 
then renewing her flight, she found herself all at 
once in the presenec ot Gertrude, who was sitting 
alone inher chamber, little dreaming ofso strange 
an interruption, She rose in unspeakable alarm 
at Clara’s entranee; whose appearance fully jus- 
tified the feeling. ler face was of ashy pale. 
ness, her lips parted and quivering, and ber long 
hair hung unbound over her shoulders in damp 
clinging masses. 

* Clara, exclaimed Gertrude, 
‘tell me what has happened ! 
Speak !” 


“Ts Mhdward gone ? 


dear Clara,” 
You know noth 
ing ol hdw ard? 
Thank heaven!” uttercd 
into 
tears. Gertrude threw her arms around her, and 
till like a 
gradually ceased her tears. 
The hot pressure on her brain scemed loosened 


‘y 


wearied child she 


but there was anguish in her heart. ‘There was 


| but one sound in her ears—"* He will in all prob. 
| ability be hung 1” 


‘There was but one image be. 
fore her eyes—Rover, a dying vietim to a false 
She believed him as eniltless of the 


crime as her own brothe r was, and the one stre ne 


accusation. 


purpose of her soul was tu liberate him, at the 


hazard of her own liberty, and life itself, if it 


She had read of Helen Mar, 
caplivity the Scottish chiet 
tain, of the devoted Laval tte, who effeeted the 


Were heecssary. 


escape of her iiusband from the walls of a prisen, 
by clothing him in her own garments, and a: 
supiiige hi 


sbondage instead. Impulse and action 


were almost simultaneous with Clara. She 
stk pp d not to think of the eensure of the world, 
the reoproaehes of her friends. Rover in prison— 


‘ NX prose dl loan Perici kt ath ~alone fille a hie r 
mind. The circumstance of Edward's absence, 


Who had been called away upon some une poet. 


ed business, was favorable to her design, for she 
was surcotthe eo-operation of Geertrude, 
* Pear Creertrude, ital H I cannot t | 
tthe ca of my grief, but if you lowe nie do 
not retase what Lam vom to acd Vou 


Lido love you, Chara, tor more thoy 


bac, 4d Veloiwus as you aie toonmylit, Tan 


a 
be 
a 
bY 
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granted, assured that it will be nothing but what 
justice may require and affection bestow.” 
* ‘Thanks, a thousand thanks,” cricd Clara.— 
« Toen, quick, dear Gertrude, lend me the cloak 
} 


ready to promise that whatever you ask shall be ' well pass for the trembling utterance of age she 


requested admittance tothe Pedlar, (that hateful 


| name almost choked Clara, for she had never | 


heod and Mob.Cap, which you wore when Ed. 


ward first met you, and say nota word of what 


youhave done, toa humanbeing. Oh! Gertrude, 


you look as if you were going to deny me!” and, 


Clara clasped her hands supplicatingly together, 
as if her life depended on the boon.” 

“ T would do anything but suffer you to expose 
yourself to danger,” said Gertrude, a bright ray 
flitting over her face at meeting a spirit so conge- 
nial toher own. “ Anything, that will not serve 


=? 


breathed it aloud since she had first known Rover,) 
the good jailerimmediately granted her admission. 
Rover was seated in a remote corner of the 
gloomy apartment, his head resting on his hand, 
the dim light searcely defining the dark outline 
of his figure. He raised his eyes upon her en- 
trance, and they flashed with lamp-like brillianey 


‘through the shades that surrounded him. He 


as a barrier to separate you hereafter from Wash | 


ington Graham.” 

“ Talk not of Washington Graham,” cried 
Clara impatiently, “ [think not of hin, [ care 
Ilas 


ten—I will do nothing but what your own gener- 


not for him—nor is there danger to me. 


ous, uncalculating heart would prompt me to do.” 
Gertrude withdrew a moment and returned 


was in danger and disgrace, and Clara felt that) 
if she had resolved to aet a heroic part, she would | 
She drew 
near him without speaking, while he with the | 


do it in the true spirit of a heroine. 


courtesy which adorns a prison as muchas a 
drawing-room, rose and offered her his seat, won. | 


dering what good old lady was so kind as to visit 


with her masquerade dress, which she kept as a) 


precious memento of her life’s most romantic 
scenes. ‘“ My Clara,” said she, as she entered, 
* the sight of these makes me almost wish I had 


again the task of winning the heart which I first 


learned to prize beneath their mufiling shades. | 


Never, never shall I forget-the hour when Fd- 
ward breathed into Aunt Bridget’s car the story 
of his love for the high and lofty Widow Clifton.” 

“ Toll me,” cricd Clara, as she hastily wrap- 
ped her youthful person in the ancient cloak, 
* if Edward had bi 
married him, what would you have done to 


n in danger before you 


save him?” 
* What 


trude, passionately, ** I would have diced to save 


would I have done!” repeat d Ger. 


him. Had 1 ten thousand lives, I would peril 
them all furliim atthis moment, so entirely, sode- 
votedly ao I love him !” 

Clara could have worshipped her for this burst 
of enthusiasm, sanctioning as it did her own pur- 
posed devotion, and with firmer hands she tied 
the Mob-Cap under her chin, put on the green 
spectacles, and drew the hood over her head.— 


| 
Notwithstanding Clara's distress, Gertrude could | 


not forbear smiling at her antiquated little figure 
vondering whether she had ever looked as ob. 
solete herself. * Nowspeed thee dear Clara and 
heaven bless thy purpose, whatever it may be,” 
cried she, leading her down the steps of the piazza. 

Clara was obliged to gather her cloak round 
her, as it trailed to the ground and iinpeded her 
walk. ‘Then she recollected that if so aged a 
person as she appeared to be were seen running, 
it would excite suspicion, and she tried to fashion 
her movements to the character she hadassumed. 
She met several boys, who terrified her by halloo. 
ing in her ear, ** Guood night, Grandmother— 
what will you take for your spectacles?" With. 
out turning her head, she walked on with quick. 
er steps till she arrived at the prison. She had 


been there before, to visit a poor black woman, 


who was very k, and who had been aceneed at 

an alftemp! to po nawihite balay. She dicd un 
, 

p on, and ili imhaecenee wus proved too late 

Mle knew the jailer too, a miple, kind-hearted 

man; and when im falterin’ acecute, whieloim 


him in his extremity. Clara sunk into the chair, 
and gathering courage now the critical moment 
was arrived, untied the strings of her cloak and 
cap, and emerged from the disguise like the even- 
ing star from behind a grey cloud, 

“ Clara Stanley, by all that is lovely!” ex. 
claimed he, and the graceful Pedlar knelt at her 
feet. 


his lips * Welcome imprisonment, danger, and 


A bright, triumphant simile played about 


death itself if they bring with them consolations 


; , ‘ict 
like this. You believe me innocent, then,’ | 


added he, * or deeming me guilty, have come to) 
pity and——” 


*'To save!” interrupted Clara, “ to save, believ- | 


° P | 
ing you innocent. In this apparel you can pass 
out undiscovered, and fly the wretches who seck 
your life. They 


will release me as soun as they learn that I am | 


” 


As for me, there is no danger. 


What, leave yon here alone in this dismal 
place the long dark night, exposed to present suf- 
vring, and future caluinny, that I may clude 
+ dangers which after allare imaginary, for my life 

isin no peril! Lean produce such proofs of my 

innocenee as will 
No,no! 


ed into the 


cover my accusers with shame. 
Icannot leave thiscell. It is transform. 
Eden—sinee I have here 


learned what I have hitherto dared to donbt, 


warden of 


the truth, the tenderness the heroism of weman's 
love.” 

* And shall I have braved every thing in vain!” 
eried Clara, imploringly.  ** Your innocence will 
serve you nothing, when law in its strength is 
once aimed against you. Even in this vo ry ecll, 
[ saw a poor creature breathe her last, accused, 
though guiltless, condemnedand broken-hearted. 


And I, I shall be as safe 


lie 5 
chamber, 


here as in my own 
The jailer knows me— ny mother 
has been kind to his children, and he will be kind 
What, 


, 1 
unbraided am for 


tomes I shall immediate ly be released, 


You 


coldness and pride, and fear of the world’s een 


ull unyielding ! lave 
sure—but who now is cold and proud, and un 
willing to ineur a debt of gratitude ?” 

Rover fixed his steadfast gaze on Clara’s now 
rlowine countenance. She seemed 


transtorm 


, that had always bowed albash dbeneath 


Litis ¢ I tfed intently on hi 
( ina ft hand li hiad r r | Ie 
idoun aiol fou a cia ped | ' 
! ‘ Vv « tcail 
4 } ‘ 


!tdeep emotion, * this is notime for deception—on 


one condition only will I fly. Should my fame 


be cleared, and my character proved upright and 


‘pure, will you allow me to declare my love before 


the world, and consent to unite your fate to imine, 


however poor and lowly I may be ?” 


‘* T will consent to anything thatobtains a mo- 
ther’s sanction,” replied Clara, in low but firm 
accents; then snatching up fhe cloak, and throw- 
ing it over his shoulders, she entreated him to 
hasten, as footsteps were heard echoing through 
the passage. ‘There was no time to be lost, and 
he hastily gathered the folds of the cloak around 
him; bat when he bent his head for the Mob-Cap 
and spectacles, unconquerable mirth struggled 
with the tumultuous feelings excited in his bosom. 
ven Clara, though wrought upon by a thousand 
fears, could not forbear laughing at the ludicrous 
effeet of the head-dress; then she wept to think 
she could have laughed at such a moment. She 
was sure that Madame Lavalette did not laugh 


| when she liberated her husband from the gloomy 


Concierge, and he must have looked equally 


grotesque in her French mantle and veil. The 
cold sound of the turning key banished every 
thought but her separation from Rover. “ And 


now,” whispered she, ** Rover, farewell—take the 
wings of the morning, thatall pursuit may be vain.” 

The grey folds of the cloak were for one imo- 
ment wrapped closely round her, and a soft, deep 
voice murmered in her ear, * Farewell, generous, 
noble and devoted Clara. Your holy contidence 
shall never be betrayed. You shall yet find me 
all your trusting heart believes.” 

The door slowly creaked open. Clara sprang 
into the darkest corner of the cell, while the pris- 


| oner passed out to the jailer, who remained on the 


outerside. She trembled, for she distinetly heard 
the jailer mutter, as he fumbled about the key- 
hole, ‘Phe old woman might have the manners 
to speak to a body. She strided by me as fierce 
asadragoon. I wonder what she wanted of the 
Pedlar. Vl go in and sce if all is safe.” 

He re-opened the door, looked round the cell, 
and was about to close it, when returning and 
shading his eyes with his hand, “ I thought I saw 
omething white in this corner. As sureas I am 
alive it isa woman! Bless my stars, if it is not 
Miss Clara Stanley!” 

Clara's first impulse was to rush by him and 
eseape through the open door; her next was to 
remain and prevent him from pursuing Rover. 

“Why, where isthe Pedlar?” cried he, looking 
from side to side in amazement and dismay. 
‘* Ah,ha! I know what made the old woman 
But Pil cateh him yet.” 


*“ No, no!” exclaimed Clara, springing forward 


walk so fast. 


and holding him by the arm. ‘* You cannot be 


so erucl le is innocent, and you might have 
his life to answer for.” 

** But itis as much as my place is worth to let 
him wo,” said the jailer, struggling to free himself 
from Clara’s hold, whose slender: fingers seemed 
gifted with wondrous strength. 


= lt nm Gre loft bd CT ed ( lara, 


not wish te keop Le And if } ido lose it, von 
hadi ave; fferon stead, Vy Yi, hae all 

ert! infinuenee, and you shall not be blamed 
Dea rood | lor! t | 7] but un 
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and you have said that my mother has been kind | 
to you.” 

** So she has, and a blessed woman slie is,” re- 
plied he, “ and sohave you too, as to that matter ; 
but what makes you takeon so about it? Is that 
young pedlar any kin of yours ?” 

“ No,” answered Clara, blushing, * but I knew 


he was innocent, and I pitied him. Sorry indeed 
should I be, if I could not be kind to any but my 
own kindred.” 


Clara continued her pleadings, and in short, a ‘| 
the jailer said, “ had such a taking, coaxing way, | 
there was no getting away frombier,” so that she 
at last persuadéd him to let the matter rest, and 
suffer it to be supposed that the prisoner had broke 
loose from confinement. He promised, too, tu 
say nothing about her agency, and to permit her 
to depart unmolested. 

“ But you must not go bare-headed and bare- 
necked through the daimp air,” said he, * the 
folks will think you crazy. Stop till IT get you 
a bonnet and shawl of my wife’s. Tecan get them 
without disturbing her, and you can send them 
back in the morning.” 


Clara thanked him for his consideration, and 


the fear of being taken up for a crazy woman, 
induced her to accept the offer. But when he 


brought her a wonderful looking shawl, flowered 
all over with beasts and birds, and a straw bon. | 
net which looked as if it had survived a hundred 
fashions, she feared the danger still existed, and 
that she would lose her own identity in the va. 
rious transformations of the evening. ‘The good 
natured jailer laughed heartily, and said there 
was a good deal in things belonging to a person, 
and fitting them, after all, for they become his 
wife mightily.” : 
Clara showered down her blessings upon him, 

and returned home, while like Collins’ Passions, 

“ By turns she felt her glowing mind, 

Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined.” 


How shall LT meet my mother !” thought she, 
when she reached her own door and she stood 
on the threshold pale and trembling. ‘The exul 
tation of having performed a generous action no 
longer buoyed up her spirits with unnatural ex. 
citement. She felt that she was a daughter ac- 
ting independently of a mother’s sanction, and 


she shrunk from the terrors of her penetrating + 


gaze. A glaneethrough the window from which 
the light streamed in glimmering rays, relieved 
her worst fears. She saw her mother quictly 
eated at alittle work table, her Bible opened 
hfore her, entirely absorbed by its sacred pages. 
Clara was too much accustomed to pass the even- 
ug in her chamber, for her absence to excit: 
observation, and Mrs. Stanley usually sat up till 
a late hour the tranquillity of the night harmon 
ising with her chastened and religious tone otf 
character. Clara stole softly up stairs, hastily 
divested herself of her strange attire, and smooth 
ing down her disordered locks, endeavored to 
compose herself to rest. Bat no slumbers that 
night visited the eoneh of Clara. Her nerves 
were unstrang. The sighingof the wind against 
the window, made her start trom her pillow 
The clouds drifting over the moon, seemed ft! 
shadows of horsemen in the flectness of pursuit. 
Tne flight of the Pedlar became a matt 0+ 


three dava’ wonderin town lurtina wiinel mn 


active measures were taken to discover the place | 
of his retreat, but in vain. Intelligenee was re. 
ceived, just as they had given up the pursuit as 
hopeless, that the real murderer was apprehended, 
who, by a voluntary confession of his crime, had 
exonerated the young Pedlar from the slightest 
imputation of cuilt—who again made his appear 
ance in the village, the hero and lion of the day 
Bat what was the astonishment of the good peo 
ple, when it was reported that Clara Stanley wa: 
actually going to be married to the Pedlar, that 
she was to be married at her brother’s, where a 
splendid wedding was to be given, and then th: 


were to start off to some distant place where the 
} 


Pedlar was to give up his profession, and try to) 
pass off for agentleman. ‘There was morercality 
and truth in these reports, than is generally the 
case in village gossip. ‘The nuptails of Clara and 
young Rover were in full preparation, through 
the influence of the all-conquering Gertrude.— 
Edward and Mrs. Stanley were induced to yield 


their consent. Rover declared his resolution of 


relingnishing his present course of life, and em. 
bracing some honorable profession, in which the 
energies of his mind could be called into excreise, 
and Clara who was perhaps a little disappointed 
at things roing on so smoothly where she expee 
ted so much opposition, expressed her willingnes 
to go with him tothe world’s end, if it were 
necessary. She shrunk from the idea of a bridal 
festival, but Gertrude insisted upon arranging 
every thing her own way. 

“ 1f,” said she, ** you have shown yourself su. 
perior to the prejudices of the world, in the inde. 
pendence of your choice, letit sce that you glory 
in acknowledging it.” 

But when she would have lavished upon her 
those tasteful gifts affection leves to bestow on 
such occasions, Clara put them from her, refusing 
to wear anything more adorning than a plain 
muslin robe. 


* If Tam to be the bride of a poor man,” said 


ic, “the decorations of wealth are not for me.’’ 


She thoucht she had subdued ev« ry trace of 
her onee besetting sin, but when she sat in her 
own reom, overcome by those feelings which 
press howe on the heart of the most thoughtless 
on their bridal day, she saw the unexpeeted ap 
parition of Washiagton Graham sweeping by on 
hisraven black horse,in all the pride of conscions 
wealth and aristocracy, she turned away from the 

ight in mortification and dismay. 

* Gertrude must have known of his coming,” 
said she, brushing away the tear that trembled on 
her cheek, “ and yet she gave me nowarning. J 
eannot bear that he should be present, to look 
down in scorn on one equal, ifnot superior to him 
nevery gift of nature and of God. May Rover 


forgive me this last lingering, moment of weakness 


unworthy of her who is blest with a heart like his.” 
The shades of evening came on, and Clara, in 


her robe of unadorned white, with the bridal rose 


Seat ae os 
wreeathed in her bair, was wailing with paipitating 


heart the anticipated summons. She was already 
ith brother’s, in an apartment adjoining th 
lrawinerooms, wl h we fa 5 rwith euest 
‘ I inp i 1 of { IOX ! i Ceertrud 
| ner ¢ n ra | i ition 
“Bo not a ir Clara. ¢ 1 IT ha 
! ! be t : 


‘thin 


so romantic a love could inspire, I cannot but 
feel for my consin: Washington Graham is here, 


returned once more to devote himself to the task, 


which [ ones dared to promise him would prove 


- 
snecessful.” 


* Never, never mention his name to mea rain,” 


eried Clara, “orseck to raise in me emotions 


Se oe ' 
which somethnes tri unph over my better nature. 


‘ 


I have been the child of yanity, and once saeri- 


ficed even my irterrity to vain display and heart. 
less aiabition. And now, when Thave been strug. 
gling with my indwelling enemy, in the strength 
of disintercsted love alone, and feel as if 1 had 


come olf conquering, let not your hand, Gertrude, 


supply my vanquished foc with new urms to rob 


ine of my victory.” 

The sudden unfolding of the doors prevented 
Gortrude’s reply. A flame of light poured its 
effalgence in Clara’s dazzled eyes, and every 
r swam in confusion before ler gaze. ‘The 
room appeared to turn round with a circular mo. 


tion, and every figure to blend together in strange 


;confusion. She was only conscious of being led 


forward into the centre of the room by a hand 
that trembled as much as her own, and of hearing 


a buzzing sound around her like a murmur of 


jinany voice 


* Be notdismayed, dear Clara,” said the bride- 


eroom, ina] 


ous confidence shall never be betrayed.” 


ow voice in her ear. “ Your gener. 


Clara, who had been gradually raising her eyes 
from the floor, as they reeovered the sense of 
vision, pereeived that every face was turned to. 
wardsthe bridegroom, witha stare of amazement. 
It was more than curio ity. It was wonder 
mixed with ineredulity, Involuntary following 

i@ direction of their claneecs, she raired her own 
o the face of him on whose ann she was leaning, 
and a wild exelaination escaped her lips. It was 
Washington Graham that supported her. Wash- 
ington Graham, with all that hieh-bred clegance 


of dress and manner, which distinguished him 


piesa 

from allothers. The waving hair carcleysly sha- 

ding the brow of marble whiteness, the complex. 
J 


ion, the air, were Washington Graham's; but 
the dark, lustrous eyes, whase clance had so often 
thrilled to hervery soul, and which were now bent 
down on her pale bewildcred countenance, were 
the eyes of Rover. 

“Clara, dear Clara,” ericd he, the hue of the 
psy, the garb of the Pedlar, alone are wanting: 
but the faith of the lover, the vows of the bride- 
groom, remain. Forgive the deception I have 
practised in coneert with my romantie cousin 
here, Whose guardian genius has been constantly 
exerted in my behalf, to prove whether I could be 
loved for myself alone.” 

* Yos,” added Gertrude, turning towards the 
company, With inimitable grace, and thus divert- 
ing their attention from Clara’s unconquerable 


emotion, ** 


suffer me to finish the explanation. I 
know all our friends are interested in hearing. 
My cousin come hither disgusted with recent 
proofs of the treache ry of those who were attracted 


towards him by the mere distinctions of wealth 


and fortune, and laying aside their ; audy trap. 
pings, he a nned th disguise Of a poor and 

‘ 1 »_? 
Dut what vpon earth made him think of pass- 
Pedlar exe } inoid ia ho 
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had been rubbing her spectacles half a dozen Many summers in their bloom and wane, have 
times, to ascertain if she could see distinetly.— | passed over the head of Ernest Delancey, bringing 


Every one smiled at the sudden interrogation, | 





with them the intellectual developement attend. | 


* [Thad written to him,” rejoined Gertrude, |ant on the * upward flight of genius’—but amid || 


_ “— < ite: ‘ le 

* of Clara’s history, and of her invincible horror jall the honors of a glorious fame, he still reverts | 

ofthe very name ; and he, in the proud confidence ito the dawning of a master-spirit, which has, 
| 


of his own unborrowed excellence, resolved to |expanded its o’ershadowing wings of light and| 


encounter the most obdurate prejudices, that he |beauty with a freshness of feeling which no| 
might have the glory of conquering them. How | triumph of after years has ever obliterated. It is] 
he has succeeded, yourown congratulating hearts | not our intention to trace every point in the 
ean now bear witness.” 

* But I can’t for my life think,” continued the 
persevering old lady, “ why she didn’t find him 
out. I know nobody could have decvived me in 
that way.” 





progress of genius. ‘The first evident regard for | 
the * loveliest of the lovely sisters nine,” evineed 


eee when he was a mere youth, and (as is | 
loften the case) was awakened from its slumnbers | 
|| by a being of the fairer sex. 

Gertrude spoke in a low voice to Washington | Grace Fenton was a beautiful creature, just 
Graham, who gently withdrawing from the trem. jone year his senior, and just the style of beauty | 


: | - ‘ 
bling hand that clung to his arm for support,!to touch a youthful heart. She was “ very 
smiled and left the apartment. Clara followed jclever,” though not a blue, and many were the 
him with her eyes, as if she feared he was about | misty passages in Latin which she assisted Ernest | 
' 


to vanish like the phantasmagoria of a dream,and \to translate, much to the dismay of his worthy) 
there was a dead pause in the whole assembly. | tutor, who particularly disliked the idea of being | 


which one feels, when one doesn’t exactly know 
what to say, and finally they laughed outright. 
The veil was removed. They understood 
each other—and the handsome young pupil 
| before her, was no longer so. Poor Grace was 
|completely ineptas, as the Romans used to say ; 
‘her usual prompt, decisive manner seemed to 
| have forsaken her entirely. 





* What a tiresome book !” exclaimed Ernest 


lat length, as he threw it aside and commenced 
| ge ‘ 
ja close inspection of a geranium which stood on 
‘the window-seat, while Grace beat a sucecssful 


iretreat into the adjoining apartment. 


“Tsaw himo’er his midnight hamp, 
With pallid brow and flashing eye, 

And lines which thought and feeling stamp, 
Were on his forchead pale and high.” 


CHAPTER It, 





It was a bright balmy morning, a carriage 
j stood at the door of Delaney Hall, and Ernest 
| was bidding an affectionate adieu, previous to 
‘departing for the classic shades of the Alma 


In a few minutes the door re-openedand a young ‘outdone in his wise-headed-ness (gently Mr.) Mater at New Haven. 


man appeared, dressed in a plain suit of the dark-; Webster,) by such a bright, laughing girl as| 


est green, his hair combed in shading wavesover Grace Fenton; and Ernest never dreamed of 
his darkened brow, his complexion tinged with)! sketching a bird or flower, unless Grace’s pencil 
the same Gipsy dye—* Rover!” exclaimed Clara, gave the finishing shades. 


She spent much 
and sprang forward with a bound of irrepressible leisure time with the mother and sisters of 
delight. Every remaining doubt vanished and | Ernest, and when she entered of a morning, and 
she wept in the fullness of her joy. 


assisted his understanding concerning certain 

The old lady put on her spectacles, and looking | abstruse syllogisms and rhetorical figures of 
close in his fauee, declared she never would have speech, &e. with which his tutor was very 
known him from Adam—only there was asortof fond of tasking him, poor Ernest’s heart bumped 
a look out of the eyes, that was like nubody clse le very good accompaniment to a modern trip- 
in the world but himself. 


hammer, but the innocent youth attributed it all 
There was now a general rush of congratula-| to the delight and eagerness of acquiring knowl. 


tion towards Clara, and she wasalmost smothered ; edee under her tuition, and Grace returned the 
with caresses from those who, afew hours before,’ smile that danced in the eyes of her protege, with 
thought it would be a disgrace to visit heragain.| a patronising air that was quite delectable ! 

The bride of Washington Graham was a very Q 
different person from the bride of a Pedlar, but) of his faculties, with all the 
Clara’sheart whispered that Reverand Washing. sister. 


ton Graham were the same. 


solicitude of a 
Mothers generally reecive the ‘* first 
impressions” as regards the precocity of children, 
pated Mrs. De laney 
in deteeting the “* signs of eenius.” She felt 
Washington Graham, andthe wedding was con-! that i 


elude d, 


“*Woll,” said the lady of the spectacles, after but Grace instinetively antie 


ihe bridegroom had resumed his character as 


nu the ample brow, and ealm, thoughtful 


I never saw anyvilunge Lite Urese Stan. ¢ xpression of Countenanec, there dwélt a spirit 


leyvs, for the luck that follows them; but Lwould 
hot advise any of the young folks to got such plodding, systematic rules of his tutors; and 


romantic notions into the heads for all that. alas! for poor Graee,as Father Time jooged 


,. y . ! ° . 
very old woman with a Mob-Cap don't tara) joisurely along with his hour-«l iss, this conviction 


info a rich young widow, tor eve ry Pedlar into a) Became the channel of a warmer sentiment. 
Pine Gentleman.” CHAPTER HI 


It was very sinewular, the manner in whict the 





tlie ernest was readuer from a popular 


For the Rural Repository auther the lincs— 


OUR FATEUL No.2 oe ee 
ak Ui iensen Tlie othe hhoart moore dea "To ler the bright 
— Nudd beautital, he wielded bronraes nad thought, 
CHAPTER I. was Friendship: -brotheorts cohen 
Goon Morning, gentle Reader, Gf this Gndeth And she received it as befitting one of sterner 


thee im the morning Avreeably to our promis Mind, and vider hough 


not long since, of communing with thee veea. | Grace looked involuntarily in Ernest's eve 

sionally, an’ thou feel’st ineline d, we will arrest and Ernest returin adsoth Complioent wath tel 

thy attention a few moments. Mach as we di inferest, Grace mie \ nh attempt at 

like auto-biowraphy, w cannot refrain from vere cold. and Ernest , t ih eipente 
nal ) isi t tribat t ; il ‘ 4 . n duty j BBast is rene th, J 

. 4 Who Tanks among t Nn and tore Chen they stared each other im the { fury 7 

most” of our try’s difevale. jHeom nts, with that queer, awkward sensation 


Grace had watched over the gradual unfolding | 


which would eventually burst forth. ds spite thre || 


eritical situation of matters was made kuown to 


Maria Delaney and Anna were standing arm 


‘in arm with Grace, who seemed quite as_relue- 


itant to say ** farewell” as themselves. 
| * You won't forget Professor Fenton, will 


yee 


‘you Ernest asked Maria archly, as the 
young gentleman pressed both their hands very 
closely. 
| * And don’t forget to send my snuff-colored 
| shaw] from Hopkins’, on your way to town,” 
sereamed Aunt Jemima, with considerable mm- 
| pressement, considering her “ neryous state of 
health.” 
i * Please zur, the carriage be ready,” said the 
} Yorkshire Jehu, cragking his whip impatiently, 
land Ernest was soon en route. 
\| When Grace returned to the room, she found 
an elegant port-folio of Ernest’s placed in sueh 
a manner that it was evidently intended for her 
self alone. On examination, it was literally 
filled with “* gems of thought and Poesy,” in 
which she figured alternately, as Venus, Hebe, 
and other beautiful divinities of the ancients. 
Here was a pretty specimen of scholarship, and 
addressed to a tutor too! 
| The inspiration whieh had guided the pen, had 
made perfeetly beautiful and harmonious the 
measure also, and though the coneentrated senti- 
meuts of after years may have exeelled in deep 
| and towehing pathos, they have never exeeeded 
the flashes of light and faney which illuminated 
* his first attempts.” 

Ernest found the routine of collegiate life, much 
more agrecable than he expected. He soon 


made himeclf familiar with several “ choiee 


congenial spirits,’ between whom a friendly 


rivalship of the pen commeneed, whieh was 


productive of elorious results. Among those 


Who mingled in social intercourse with Ernest, 
none scemed so cntirely to « neross his frie ndship 


as Tlenry Walters, a youthful representative of 


the **suuny south.’ 
companions, and the hohts and shades of Henry's 
paracter, melted itu those of Ernest's as sottly 


rid imipereept blw a set raves into twrlrelt 


‘Times paseed rapidly, and the tune of vaeation 


bemg near at hand, Ernest gave Walters a 


‘ 


jpressime invetation to accompany hint bome, 
H 





The vy were inseparable 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“A fine preceptress, truly!’ said Walters 
laughingly, when a few days after, they were 
seated very quietly in the library at Delancy | 
Hall, and Ernest had been disclosing his carly 
course of studics, not even reserving the laugh- 
able denouement over the * tiresome book.” 
When he had finished, he sighed several times 
very deeply, and looked exceedingly grave on 
the subject, as if to repel all further inquiries, 
but Walters ran on— 

** Ernest, do you know, that I have a great 
curiosity to see this novel governess of yours ’ 
{udeed I am so impatient, that I can scarcely 
Who is the owner 
of yonder elegant mansion on our left—through 


wait her return from town. 


” he asked suddenly, as his eye 


the trees there 
caught an occasional glimpse through the heavy 
fuliage of the window. 

“The Hon. Mr. Pierce,” promptly rejoined 
Ernest, congratulating himself upon the general 


** Te 


is one of the happiest Bencdicts in Christendom, 


turn which the conversation had taken. 


goes where he likes, with none to question him— 
rambles over the spacious apartments, and beau. 
tiful grounds of his domain, apparently as happy 
and uneoncerned as if some Mrs. Hon. had 
shared the right of sovereignty with him. But 
there are those who will tell you that Augustus 
Pierce has never forgotten that he was once on 
the point of ‘taking unto himself a help-mate,’ 


* Last evening, about cieht o'clock, the valet 


~ 


\books, and finding that she was unobserved and I 
\that Mr. Pierce was thé topic under discussion, | d’ chambre of the Hon. Augustus Pierce heard 
i she remained standing in almost breathless atten- Jan unusual noise in his master’s room, and upon 
ition till the conclusion, when the profound sigh | hastening thither, he found him upon the floor, 
‘aforesaid, broke the stillness of the room. Per. | apparently in the last agonies of death. A phy- 
haps it emanated from a heart surcharged with |/sician was called immediately, but it was too 
\tender and melancholy reminiscenes of the early 


late— the vital spark had fled forever.’ 
days of Pierce. It was so—Aunt Jemima had, ‘ We understand the disease was an affection 
lonce aspired to be Mrs. Pierce, of course before of the heart. Mr. Picree has left a large circle 
the Hon. was tacked to his name, and subse- | of friends and relatives to mourn his untimely 
quently also, she had made divers unsuccessful | departure, and the community has lost a distin- 
‘efforts to become lady-proprietress of Glenwood, guished. and worthy member. 

‘to the manifest uneasiness of Mr. Pierce, who, |, midst of life, we are in death. ” 


se iil i} 
| rood soul, bearing in mind the golden precept of || 


‘Verily, in the 


Among the various bequests and reservations 
“Love your neighbor as yourself,” endeavored to “found in the “last will and testament” of the 
| veciprosnte Miss Jemima Jackson’s friendly over- } deceased, were ** Appropriation for the Orphan's 
tures as far as was compatible with the memory | School Fund,” “ For the Young Men’s Literary 
of his early misfortune. But all her little inno. | Association,” “ For the Atheneum Library,” &e. 


jeent manceuvres failed to bring him to the> 
“overt act,” as the lawyers say, and at the 
respectable age of forty-eight, she found herself 
a “ reluctant spinster,” with a considerable share 
of the vinegar qualities incident to her peculiar 
situation, and as much inclined to change that 
peculiarity of situation, as many young ladies, | 
with ** throngs.of admirers at their nod.” 

That same identical sigh, which inadvertantly 
betrayed her vicinity, acted as a powerful con- 


\denser in recalling her ** wandering thoughts.” 
Starting forward with as much eagerness as she 
‘could conveniently throw into her parchment 








had she not been untimely snatched away by— 
another, whe with his lovely bride came to 
reside in yonder mansion. 

** Mary Woodworth repented her choice, when 
she saw her husband the victim of intemperance 
and idleness, while Pierce was gradually winning 
his way to wealth and distinction by his talents 
and integrity. 

* The infatuated proprictor of Glenwood Place 
did not long survive the ‘ wreck of fortune,’ and 
when it eventually came under the auctioncer’s 
hammer, he purchased it, with a delicately 


| face, she exclaimed— 
} 54 ‘ j 
|| Ernest, your sisters have come, and Grace— 
| and—and—” 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


| * And who?” 


| : ; 
| Why Mr. Pierce, he has been almost con- 


| stantly with her for the last three months, and 
| Lean truly say, that l am glad you have got 
home to counteract any scrious consequences.” 


And Aunt Jemima smiled a sickly smile. 


| Ernest was surprised to find Grace had altered 
| materially during hisabsence. ‘The unrepressed, 


musical laugh, and gazelle bound of the girl, 


{ | 


&c. but they were lost in astonishment, when 


they came to the clause, * And I do hereby give 


and bequeath to Grace Fenton, and her widowed 
mother, the sole ownership of the residence 
known as Glenwood Place, with its grounds and 
appurtenances, as a token of my esteem and 
respect for said Grace, whoapproaches the nearest 
in mind and person to that being who alone had 
the right of exercising ownership over me, 
or mine. 

“In making this bequest, IT am sensible that 
my memory will be insulted by the sneers of the 
unfeeling, but should I be called in an unexpected 


| hour to the ‘ surrender of all earthly ties,’ I shall 


at least have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
poor and needy will always find in them a ready 
relief, and thus the bounty which God has enabled 
me to bestow, will be the means, under his bles. 
sing, of dispensing comfort to many stricken 
souls.” 

When the usual term of vacation had expired, 
Walters and Ernest reluctantly bade adicu to 
Delancy Hall to return again to “ Old Yale.” 

We do not intend to whisper anything of the 


strange misunderstanding between Walters and 


expressed request that the unfortunate widow |) was fast ripening into the quiet smile, and 
should consider it her own home as long as she | graceful glide of the perfeet woman, and he had 


chose, ‘and he would be a father to her, and} just succeeded in making out an unmistakeable 


Maria previous to their departure, how they were 
better friends than ever, after they were recon- 


her fatherless boy, in consideration for the love 
he once bore her.’ 

* But Mary Woodworth never looked up again. 
This last act of high-souled and generous delicacy 
onthe partof one whom she had cruclly wronged, 
gave the finishing stroke to an already rapidly 
declining frame, and when Spring again burst 


joyously over the sleeping earth, with its flowers 


and song, the * Rose of Glenwood’ had passed to |} 


* the dreamless sleep which knows no waking.’ 

“With her dying breath, she consigned her 
lair-haired boy to Augustus Pieree. 

** Tle had the same frail, delicate nature of his 
mother, the same premature symptoms of decay, 
and ere one short year had rolled its changes, 
he too slept with his parents.” 

CHAPTER V. 
When Ernest had concluded his romantic 


story of Augustus Pieree, there was a pause of 


some moments, and a deep sigh cchoed distinetls 
Both turned, 
She had entered 


villi that wliding, nuiseless movement peculiar to 


from the farther side of the library. 


and there stood Aunt Jemima. 


maiden ladies, and commenced dusting — th 


| ** unchanged by absence” 


in her blue eyes as 
| they met his, when recolleeting himself, he 

advanced a step towards Walters, (who stood 
| twirling the tassel of his cane, and wondering 
| who would be the pupil now,) and introduced 
| him successively to his sisters, and Grace, as 
‘+ his classmate from Louisiana, whom he had 
| often spoken of in his letters.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


\ Several mornings after, the family was at 


| breakfast, the newspapers were brought in, and 


} Aunt Jemima commenced reading according to 


custom. She glanced instinctively at the ** Mar. 


| riages” first, (what spinster docs not,) and then 


the “* Deaths.” As her eye caught the Obituary, 


|\she turned pale, the paper dropped from her 
| hend and the spectacles from her nose, and she 


went into a strong fit of hysterics, after the most 
approved, scientific principles. Proper remedies 
were applied, and Ernest took up the fatal paper 


} 
Glancing at the ominous place in question, lu 
read — 


os cr 


cle ath of one of our oritte al tk low eitiyens 


again our pa nful duty fo reeord the 


ciled, nor how that Maria fell into a pretty, little 
brook in the vicinity of the Hall, to the imminent 
danger of discomposing her paraphernalia, and 
‘Walters fished her out with much ado, for which 
gallant act of course she was duly grateful. 
| We shall say nothing of Mrs. Delancy’s look- 
ing very smilingly at Ernest, when he hinted 
indirectly, that Walters had inspired Maria with 
a tolerably romantic idea of the * myrtle bowers” 
' and beautiful plantations of the South, and when 
he added with considerable cireumlocution, that 
Grace Fenton would in all human probability 
become Mrs. Delaney, Jr. at some future period, 
she gave him one of her most riante glances, and 
patted his cheek prettily with her fan. 
CHAPTER VIL 
In an apartment of Yale, one chilly evening, 
was seated Ernest Delaney. In one hand, whieh 
rested on the escritoir, was Homer’s Hiad, the 
vther held a buneh of withered, yellow leaves. 
He had fallen asleep, and the compressed lip and 
nervous contraction of the forehead, told that 
a powerfal internal struggle was going on within. 
At his right hand sat Henry Walters He had 


been deenly eneacwed over } Lexicon. but new 
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the volume was thrown aside, and he sat watch. 
ing the workings of his friend’s countenance, 
with a tearful eye and throbbing pulse. 

* Tow could I do it,” he exclaimed, half 
* His fall ot 


of those seared, yellow leaves, a shadow has 


unconsciously. soul is with the 


come over his buoyant spirit, and all through | 


me! I 


could not be content with occasional 
forthcomings of his genius, I wished him to rouse 
his mighty energies, and hurl defianee in the 
teeth of the critics, who have meanly dared to 
call the lightning flashes of his pen ‘ pale, in- 
sipid”’ [have asked too much, in requiring the 
completion of this glorious compound of Cantos,” 
he said, taking up a paper from the desk, which 
* The 


‘ wing of his spirit? droops, and he sleeps like a 


he imagined to be the Poem in question. 
tired child that has sobbed itselfto sleep. I fear 
I shall never forgive myself.” 

He opened the paper, but started with surprise 
at finding it a letter, dictated in an clegant 


female hand, and on glancing at the characters, 


vr 
it was from Maria. A feeling of delicacy .natur- 


ally rose against perusing it in the present 


unconsciousness of Ernest, and 

the Poem 
1.5 ] . “s © . . ° P 

which had oceupicd his * waking dreams” for 


the last two days. He felt 


conviction that it was this, and not 


somewhat hurt at 


the want of confidence, it was the first letter 
Ernest had reecived, in which he had not parti- 
cipated, It was from Maria too, here was 


another powerful incevtive to learn the purport. 
In short he was in as decided a quandary as was 


ever the hero of La Mancha, and we are not 


certain that the ruling passion which aetuated 


grandmother Eve in Paradise, would not have 
predominated, had not another motive restrained 


him. It was a fecling of relief—of joy, that he 


was not the only cause of the halfabstracted. 


dreamy mood, and wearied listlessness that 


possesse d him of late. 


Henry drew his chair noisclessly to the side ¢ 


Ernest, removed the Iliad, and ecommenecd read. 
ing at the place which Ernest had marked, with 
the unoccupied hand clasped im his own. In 
gudcavoring to detach the faded leaves from the 


other hand, however, he awakened him, le 


open d his eyes, and Henry Walters was looking 
affectionately in his face, with a saddened ex. 
pression of inquiry and solicitude, which went to 


his very soul. ‘The spell was broken—the ic 


was dissolved, and Ernest was himself again. 


He confided the cause of his present Inisery 
Without reserve, and the Upas-like letter was 
again read with feelings too bitter for description, 


Maria had written under Grace’s dictation, 


could not write it herself,) she said, “ that Grace 


Fenton was changed in sentiment, since his long 


absence, she began to consider her important 


position im soci ty, these were Maria’s words, ) 


and her surpassing loveliness, had beeome the 


theme of every tongue abroad, while her charms 
of mind had drawn around her a brilliant cirel 


of distinguished and gifted spirits at her home at 


then came a! 


——— nn a nn rn men 
| spirit of her dream!” And it was all a dream, a 
|| mysterious, inexplicabledream from beginning 
\}to end, and the fact of making one’s own sister 
Jan amanucnsis on such an occasion, was the 
| strangest ofall. 


| CHAPTER VIII. 





Ernest enclosed the letter in another appro- 
| priate one, and sent it to Grace Fenton, with 
\one for Maria also. He did not again sink into 
that state of despondency so often accompanying 
the unfortunate gifted. lis dormant spirit was 
‘aroused to action, and he sought relief in the 
| beautiful images of his fancy, from the harassing 
1 thoughts of the past, and the suspense and fear 


of the future. At times, those images were full 


jof grandeur and sublimity, striking the mind 


| With their very boldness, and again, they thrilled 
‘to the soul like the soft sighings of an Kolian 
| harp. 
| ‘Those of his touching effusions over which, 
| perhaps nearly all of us have lingered with the 
| tears in our eyes, were the breathings of this 
eventful period, and many of the most thrilling 
‘passages were produced amid the wild and beau- 
tiful scenery of the *“ Regicides Cave” at West 
Rock. ILe used to remark to Walters, that the 
Muse never seemed so propitious, as when he 
from the suminit of that romantic 


woo'd her 


declivity, from whenee he could see the Bay 
with its bright blue waves dancing and sparkling 
in the sunbeams, with the tall beacon and dim 
Loug Island in the distance, like a 


s 


blue line of 
cloud on the horizon, while beneath lay stretched 
the city, with its tall spires towering through the 


ea? 


giant elms,” like a pieture, and its deliciou 
lvardens and shaded avenues giving it that indes- 
cribable, Eden-like appearance which has won 
for it the classical appellation of * City of 
(irove s.” 

At length 


» D————,, and with the contents came a sudden 


the WwW ish d for k licers arrive d from 


and joyful revulsion of feelings. ‘The chilling 
letter was alla villainous imposition, and that 
too, ofone whoa Ernest had known in boyhood, 
| 


spol Lou 


se 


and often with him under the * saine 


roof tree.” 

Stanton Morrison had left D-———, under the 
supervision of a careful and talented guardian at 
"Charleston, where he acquired those solid and 
brilliant accompiishments, which eminently qual. 
ified him for the subtle vicissitudes of the world, 
in which he ultimately took an active part. lin 
mediately upon reaching bis majority, he launched 


i 
Ile pur- 


.s 
on the 
chased a splendid maison de plaisance on thi 


boldly tide of fashionable life. 
Delaware, drove a most elegant four-in-hand in 
town, and was unque stionably the most dashing 
Matte rs 
could not always continue in this way, and the 


Mr. Stanton 


distingue young gentleman of the day. 


result was, that Morrison awok« 


one fine morning to the consciousness that In 


was under the disagrecable necessity of suspend. 


ing payment for a season. Consequently, thie 


alarmed 


Glenwood. In short she had become the Lion, on his beantiful villa on the Delaware, and th 
of D———-, and in the attentions and homage of sip rb establishment in town was also sold, and 
the crowd, had nearly forgottenher girlish regard thus ended the brilliant earcer of Morrison, im 


for Ernest Delaney.” Grace's own words wer 
few and uneonnected, but breathing certain 
indications that ‘a chance had come o'er thi 


Charl elon I! 1 turned to 1) 


eufficiency ta ker pup his elevation to a de erec, 


and like some other young gentlemen, h 


tuined 


' 


| 
| 


| observation, 
} 


— pag _— —_ = eae 


fortune-hunter. Grace Fenton was of course 
the “ bright, particular star” which attracted his 


IIe soon became a frequent visitor 


jat Glenwood, and was not long in discovering 


ereditors forthwith laid an attachment! 


With the 
sophistry of a thwarted, but persevering spirit, 


her sentiments regarding Delancey. 


ihe was on the qui vive for * haltings by the way,” 


endeavoring also to impress Grace with an idea 
of Ernest's estrangement, but to little purpose. 
Finally, regardless of the dictates of honor and 
diseretion, he penned the mysterious letter, imi- 


tating Maria’s hand, because be found difficulty 


in tracing Grace’s somewhat singular characters. 

His blind zeal prevented him from seeing how 
shallow was the artifice, and he congratulated 
himself upon the freezing letter which Ernest 
would in all probability return. ‘The manner of 
the extreme. Ile 
had spent an unusually agreeable evening with 


his detcetion was curious in 


|Mrs. and Miss Fenton, the mercury in the ther. 


mometer had been alarmingly buoyant all day, 


jand our young Sybarite had thrown open his 


‘embroidered vest. 


A paper slid quietly to the 
carpet, just as Morrson was admiring a superb 


drawing, of * Beauty and ‘Time,” and in the 


enthusiasin of the moment, it rolled very uncon. 


cernedly under the table. Grace saw the paper, 
and a strange indistinet gleam of something came 
over her, she dropped her handkerchief direetly 
the both 


together. 


over intruder, and were taken up 

It was a copy of the letter which he had sent 
to Delancey, and thus all was explained—Ernest’s 
strange letter and the accompanying original, 
was as clear as light. 

_ * * - - — be * 

A year anda half after these events, we saw 
it announced in the papers— 

“On the loth ult. by the Rev. Mr. Jacobi, 
Ernest Delaney, of Delaney Hall, to Grace 
Fenton, daughter of the late John Fenton, Esq. 

** At the same time and place, He nry C. Wal- 
ters, of Louisiana, to Maria, eldest daughter of 
the Hlon. Morgan Delaney.” 

Here then, in this delightful reclusion, Ernest 
passed his time alternately amid the bright forms 
of his creation, and the secicty of the talented 
and distinguished, respeeted by the rich and 
beloved by the poor, who found in him a cen. 
charities which 


finuation of those 


Grace had 
bestowed. 

Silver hairsare now mingling with the jetty locks 
of Ernest, and the beautiful ringlets of Grace 
Fenton which onee burst “like a flood of sun- 
beams” over her shoulders, are folded smoothly 
and there a 


around her forehead, while here 


whitened messenger, tells that Time has been 
dealing with her also. 
little 


from his perch o? the chair, perchance con over 


Should some curly-headed erand-child 


these pages to the listening ears of Age, though 
vreath the 


reminiscence of peculiar incidents, our 


a quiet smile may perhap 
at the 


leatures, 


faithful and humble efforts will be 
Chatham, N. Y. August, atl. 


rewarded, 


Frvuane Simpcrerry.—W onder what my brother 
hkes them 


for my part, IT wad na wie the campany ot 


John sees in the lasses, tiiat he eae 


Weel, 


for twenty iatses 
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LSsCwbBArsi te 
ENTHUSIASM. 

Ou Enthusiasm! ever bright and buoyant, 
how efficient, how benignant is thy influence. 


Surely thou art heaven-born, a blessed messen- 
ger sent to feeble man, to sustain his fainting 
spirit, and elevate his aspirations above the tran- 
sitory joys and sorrows of life. Without thee he 
could accomplish nothing meritorious, and thy 
infused spirit renders the ploughman’s task de- 
lightful. ‘Thou art able to transport his bowed 
soul from the depths of oblivion to the heights 
of glory—to annihilate the thorny paths and 
wearing pains that darken his life, and leave 
only in view the ravishing consummation of his 
being. 

Many names has thy magic influence rendered 
immortal on carth, which would otherwise have 
remained buried in obscurity until the last tramp 
sounded to call men to the tribunal of the only 
true Judge. If thou wert destroyed, who could 
prosper, and where would be the immortal works 
that now throw their radiance around us? 

The renowned and honored wuld descend 
from their high station on the mount of fame to 
a place among those at the base, who are vainly 
desiring honor without self-exertion. Ah! who 
can estimate aright thy value to mankind, great 
leader and assistant, even in the present state of 
being? 

‘Those who are animated by thy soul-stirring 
influence, lose themselves in the intricate mazes 
of thought, and press “ upward and onward,” 
aiming at perfeetion in all they do. Thy magic 
spell is upon them. Every turn only involves 
them further. They have reached the point 
where the tide of thought is strongest—the spell 
binds tightest, and thou, great leader, urgest 
hardest. They have attained their noble object, 
and “ though they rest from their labors,” their 
works will live untouched by tine. 

Thou dost envelope all things in thy brightness. 
The ruggedness of the mountain is hidden from 
view under thy radiance. As the light of the sun 
eclipses that of the moon and stars, so docs thy 
brillianey conceal all impertections, and presents 
in glowing colors every encouragement to the 


minds of those who court thy favor. 


“SENSIBLE TO THE LAST.” 

Aw old man about to bid his last adieu to earth, 
had his friends called near, when he was desired 
by his wife to tell what debts were owing to him. 
* "There's ——— owes me five shillings for mut- 
ton."—"“Oh!” interjected the delightful help- 


, 


mate, ** to see a man at this time o’ day, and just 
gaun to close his last account, hae the use o° his 


” 


faculties; justsayawa, James. * Ay, an’ ——— 
ten shillings for beef.’ ** What a pleasant thing 
to see a man bein’ sensible to the last !—only 
mair—but not todistress yoursel’ ?"—** An’ 

acrown for a cow's hide.’”—* Ay,” quoth the 
wife, “* sensible yet—well James, what was't ye 


yee 


was goin to say * Nae mair,” quoth James, 

* but Pin awn Jock Tho ipso two pound 

balances o’ a cow ad - Hoot it <t,” qyire ti thi 
e he’s ravin’ noo, he’s rust ravin’'—diwia 


(i atey paar ft it lie en 


TO APPRENTICES. 


Tue only way for a young man to prepare for 


uscfulness is to devote himself to study during his 
leisure hours. Fivst, be industrious in your busi- 
ness. Never complain that you are obliged to 
work; go to it with alacrity and cheerfulness, 
and it will become a habit that will make you 
respected by your employer and the community. 


Make it your business to see too and promote your | 


cmployer’s interest; by taking care of his, you 
will learn to take care of your own. Second, be 
industrious in your studies. Few persons can 
complain of a harder master than Franklin’s, yet 
he had laid the foundation of his greatness while 
anapprentice. Success depends not onthe amount 
of leisure you may have, but upon the manner in 
| which it is employed. 





Tue Practica HWrarer.—A poor woman in 
the country went to hear a sermon, wherein, 
among other evil practices, the use of dishonest 
weights and measures was exposed. With this 
discourse she was much affected. ‘The next day 
the minister according to his custom went among 
his hearers, and called upon the woman, he took 
eceasion to ask her what she remembered of his 
sermon. ‘The poor woman complained much of 


ier bad memory, and said she had forgotten al- , 


mostallthathe haddelivered. ‘* But one thing,” 
said she, ** I remembered, I remembered to burn 
my bushel.” A doer of the word cannot be a 
forgetful hearer, 





An Evasive Answer.—* Well, Pat, did you 
present that bill for payment, which I gave you 


you this morning?” “ Yes, yourhonor.”  * Well, 
what was the gentleman’s answer ?” “ Evasive, 
your honor.” “ Evasive! what do you mean ?” 


** Why, your honor, he said he’d be d——d if he 
would pay it.” 


Aw Unxurvexy Butit.—An Irish gentleman was 
in company witha beautiful young lady to whom 
he was paying his addresses; when on giving a 
shudder she made use of the common xpression, 
that ** some one was walking over her grave.” 
Pat anxious for every opportunity of paying a 
compliment to his mistress, exclaimed—* By 
ihe powers, Madam, but I wish I was the happy 


one!" 


Cromwen. ann THe ComMonweaALTu.—When 
Oliver Cromwell first coined his money, an old 
cavalier looking on one of the new pieces, read 
this inscription on one side, ** God is with us,” 
on the other, ** the Commonwealth of England.” 
L see, said he, that God and the Commonwealth 
are on different sides. 





-y)) -\?) ‘ 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9&5, 1°41. 


story called, My own Life and Adventures.” The 
Editor of this work is well known to the younger 
class of readers, and it needs no highercommendation 
than to know, that it is conducted by their old friend, 
Peter Purley. One number of this work will appear 
on the first day of each month, containing 32 pages, 


at $1,50 per annum, in advance. 





USuHFYFUVvL RECLIPHUS., 


PickLep Onions.— Peel the onions till they look white ; 
boil some strong saltand water, and pour it over them ; 
let them stand in this twenty-four hours, keep the vessel 
closely covered to retain the steam: after that time wipe 
the onious quite dry, and when they are cold, pour boiling 
Vinegar, With ginger and white pepper over them. ‘Take 
care the vinegar always Covers the onions. 

Lemon Mince Piks.— Squeeze out the juice from a large 
lemon; boil the outside till sufliciently tender to beat to a 
mash, add to it three large apples chopped, and four ounces 
of suet, halfa pound of currents, four Ounces of sugar: 


| put the juice of the lemon, and add candied fruit, the same 


as for other pies. Make a short crust, and fill the patty- 
pans in the usual manner. “ 

Paste Biackine.—Rape oil three ounces, oil vitriol 
three ounces, mix, the next day add molasses aud ivory 
black, of each three pounds, stone blue six ounces, vinegar 
a sufficient quantity to form a still paste ; Ubis will fill one 
dozen boxes. 

PortTasLe LemMonapde.—Acid of tartar, one ounce: su- 
gar, six ounces; essence of lemon one drachin: rub to 
gether, divide into twenty-four papers, for a tumbler of 
water each. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postaye paid. 

P.M. Shushan, N. Y. 2,00; H. D. Salisbury Centre, 
N.Y. &81,00; LN. Fredonia, N. Y. 81,00; P.M. Lansing 
ville, N. ¥. $2,00; P. M. Waitsfield, N. Y. 82,00; RoE. 'P. 
Rollin, Mich. $1,00; H. F. B. Morristown, Vt. 31,00; P.M 
Hempsted, N. Y. $5,00; H. 8. C. Leonardsville, N.Y 
$1,00; J. H.C. Wattsburgh, Pa. $2,00; P. M. New Mil 


| ford, Ct. $2.00; T. B.S. Rutland, Ms. $1,00; J.T. Utica, 


N. Y. 81,00; G. W. L. New-York, 81,00; 1. C. 'T. Perrys 
burgh, N. ¥. $1,00; T. 8. Anu Arbor, Mich, 31,00, W.38. 
St. Johnsbury Centre, Vt. $1.00; Bb. H. Pleasant Valley, 
N. Y¥. 81,00; EB. Uf. A. Columbus, Miss. 31,00; J. F.W 
Albany, N. Y.$10,00; A. R. BP. Fort Edward, N.Y. 31,00, 
H. B. Potsdam, N. Y. St,00; W. M. Lo Warsaw, N.Y 
$1,00; 5. L. M. Unadilla Forks, N.Y. $100; POR. RB. 
Northumberland, N. ¥. $100; P.M. Warrensburgh, N.Y 
$1,00; G. C. Leonardsville, N. Y. 31,00; C. B. Bridgeport, 
N.Y. 81.00: BE. A. P. South Britian, Ct. 81,00; J. tb 
Statford Springs, Ct. 31,00; J. G.C. Preston Hollow, N.Y 
81,00: LW. North Egremont, Ms. 81,00; R.L. W. tart's 
Village, N. Y. 81,00; P.M. Stokes, N.Y. $2,600; P.M. 
Mauchester, Vt. 82,00; P.B. Auisie:dam, N.Y. 31,00 


Mloarricd, 

In Potsdam, St. Lawrence Co. N. Y. on Tuesday, the 
I4th inst. by the Rev. Harvey E. Chapin, Mr. Henry 
Bull to Miss Mary P. Plimpton, both of Potsdain 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Jacob D. Wal 
termire to Miss Catharine Elizabeth Melius, both of 
Ghent. 

At Mellenville, on the {1h inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Sylvester Silvernail to Miss Catharine Platner, both of 
Claverack. 

lu New-York, onthe Ist inst. by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, 
Mr. Godtrey W. Leake to Miss Lydia W. daugiiter ot 
Jolin W. Edmonds, Esq. 

In Hartford, Conn. on the Mth inst. in the North Bap 
tist Church, by the Rey. J. 8. Baton, Mr. Traman Wol 
cou to Miss Mary M. Studley, daughter of Mr. Walter 
Studley 


—_—> 


Wicd, 

In this city. on the 18th iost. Mrs. Margaret, wife of Mr 
Join Crawtord, and daughter of the late Walter T. Liv 
ingston, Esq. aged 40 years 

On the 20th inst. atthe residence of Mr. Jolin S. Anable, 
of this city, James W. Stoutenburgh, aged 19 years and 
10 nronthis. 

Onthe 6th inst. Francis D. son of Q. A. and Catharine 
P. Jordan, aged 3 months and 12 days 

On the Oth inst. Frances, daughter ot Win. and Caroline 
Clark, aged J) months and “days 

Onthe 10th inst. Mary Jackson, in her 4th year 

On the 15th just. Delia, daughter of Robert and Mary 
Carter, aged 10 months ando days 

On the 17th inst. Mary Elting, in her 26th vear. 

Ou the l@th inst. bunice Wetelutn, tn her edd year 


Onuthe ath wt Isanc Power, infant son of Philip kK 
and Elizabeth Burger 

bu Gare port, on the oth inst. Mr. John Blinendort, u 
ott Key titton, in the Boh weolh aue 

At hisvesidence in Canaan, on the oth in Jason Wat 

i Pyeus liis aye 

Ai A } ‘ ! 1A ! thr Mar ' 

tine Peter der, Bist t Geman n, im thee 
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No more for ime the woodbine and the rose 
E.xhale their sweets— Hawthorn that crows, 
Wi} ere rushe 3 


Or blossoming lime, hid by yon green 


wave, or sedge, or willow weeps, 


When Lam cone my bridal wreath to twine, 





Of flowers more valued as IT know them thine— 


Your birds shall warble and your blossoms bloom, 





Whilst I, their fostering friend am wrapt in «loom ; 


For the Rural Repository. 
ADDRESSED TO —— UPON HIS MARRIAGE, 
Sue is standing there beside thee; a young and gen- 

tle bride, 
She has chosen thee to cherish her, from all the 
world beside, 


Butnay, Antonio! much L wrong thy love, 
What images intrude my faith to prove! 
I'}] cast all sorrow, all caprice away, 

And when thou’rt glad Twill wyself be gay ; 
So dearest one, approve my simple choice, 
If thou command’st Heloise will rejoice. 


She has give hee tt eat vows, her vouns |! C. Theresa CLark. 
ie has given to thee the purest vows, her young | Spring field, Mass. 1941. 


heart had to give; 





‘a ! 
She has sworn to love, and honor thee, while ever || 


For the Rural Repository. 
she shall live. } 


THE HURRICANE. 
Ilusnep as in death, is the breath of the breeze, 


Motiouless all, are the leaves of the trees ; 


Thou hast taken her to thy heart, and she has given 
to thee 

Her first young love in all its strength, and gentle The voices of nature, are bodingly still, 
purity, | And silence portentous, reigns o’er valley and hill. 

To thee is given in sacred trust, to guide her tender 
youth ; . 

And guard her through life’s rugged paths, with 
tenderness and truth, 


Now from the west, the home of the storm, 

Low boding sounds, at intervals come; 

All hidden from view, is the pure blue of heaven, 
| The black thunder cloud, by the lightning is riven. 
She has placed her hand in thine, but it is not doubt Ip. 


: wises from labor, the terrified hind— 
or fear 


The mariner hears the low sough of the wind; 


That has made her brow so thoughtful, or brought | He trembles while lowers the blackening sky, 


that trembling tear, 

Which silently is stealing down, her soft but pallid 
cheek, Be : 

Her heart is full of hapjinesa, though she cannot, The sails split to ribands, like a reed bends the mast; 
cannot speak. The cedar is wrenched from the cleft of the rock, 


The calm now is ended, down rushes the blast, 


She has left the happy home, where passed her || 
childhood’s hours, | On, on towards the breakers the vessel is driven, 
Ty .¢ wo Pay rep aD . = on A 
Beneath her parent's smile, amid her music, birds, Po the hurricane s fury no respite is given; 
and flowers sy a mountainous wave, she is lifted on high, 
8, ; om 
She seeks with thee another home, oh! let it be thy And land meets for the last time the mariner’s eye. 
prayer, Now right onward she drives in her fearful career, 
That her young life may sweetly pass; unscathed ‘The foam covered breakers are fatally near ; 


by ill, or care. Hark !—acrash—she is hurled ona half sunken rock, 
Her lip wears not its rosy hue, her glance is not so Her strong frame is shivered by the terrible shock. 
bright, * * ° . * * . . 
Its radiance is softened with a sweet and holy light, ’Tis past—but the fragments that cover the sea, 
She has given to thee the vows, which none should The disfigured corses washed up on the lea ; 
lightly make, The uproote | forest-trees strewn in its course, 
1 Are terrible proofs of the huriicane’s force. 


Hudson, N. Y. 1841. 


She has pledged to thee her truth, her word she will 


not break. SicMA, 


Go forth into the world, thou, and thy fair, young, | For the Rural Repository. 
THE ESTRANGED. 


Avr eve when all is still around us, 


happy bride, TO 
Aud tread its paths together, though good, or il) be- 


tide, hs 1 ; hould clouds || And beaming stars look from above ; 
! mi se paths 1 7, but, should clouds | : A ; 
Oh! m rd those paths be sunny, but, should clouds When Memory’s gentle spells have bound us, 
of sorrow lower, 


, 1] his hol . To faded scenes of joy and love; 
smember s rith sacre 7c 3 holy, solemn , ' 
Remember still with sacred love, this holy — We Vet catraneed with these Galet aumbere 
a . l - 40 te That murmur near us soft and sweet, 
Hudson, September 17, 1841. As zeplyrs lull the daylight’s slumbers, 
For the Rural Repository. | And rippings waves their songs repeat. 


SCENE, FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MSS. 
@ Romantic Dell,—Enter Heloises 


Thenas we yu ld to pensive fee ling, 
Such holy thoughts upon us press, 


We <e a. relst 7 eveal r 
On! my loved shades, and solitudes farewell ! We deem the Angels are revealing 


I leave my girlhood’s haunte—quiet, happy Dell ! Their tales of love and happiness. 


lieltness 


’ 


Our spirits le: th fairy 
Adieu! ye mosa-grown rocks and ancient caves, ur spirits leap with fairy 


c , , . 
¢ 2W t streaiis eace {i yuan 8 
Ye springs and founts, where every wild-bird laves; es eas of peace around us flow ; 
: a nat , oh tow 1 9 
2 The past ¢ sb < its b ed briehtre 
As speeding from his nest your bowers among, he past Cive ick its buried brigh 


Ile wakes you with a cheerful matin-song, And future hopes above | 

First sips a cordial from the hare-bell’s dew, At ho ke ‘ y 

Then swius the ether through the heavenly blu A i { ° 
Till toceach silven proritinase til he | ( i ‘ " dey 
Bathiog in buoyant treedoi stucics ! i n 


slope peeps; | 





And the sultry air presses like a weight from on high. | 


The strong oak is shattered by the hurricane’s shock. | 








| 





Then too, thou comest, False One, seeming 
The fond, the true of other days, 
Thy love around my pathway beaming, 
The gladness of its morning rays. 
For cach soft strain that round me lingers, 
Bach tone, ateve that whispers by, 
Seems wakened by thy magic fingers, 
Or echoed from thy gentle sigh ; 
And as in plaintive accents stealing, 
Returning oftsuch numbers swell, 
My heart beats high with the revealing 
Of joys to come which they foretell. 
Thusdo I dream thou hadst not broken, 
The tender links of Friendship’s chain, 
That those cold words, once sternly spoken, 
Were hushed by Love's re-murmured strain; 
That thou wert near fondly caressing 
As in those days forever past, 
And thatagain thy smiles, thy blessing 
Thy witching spells around me cast. 
Oh alteredone! through all [loved thee, 
With love that time may not dispel ; 
Suthow unfaithful Phave proved thee 
Thy cold neglect, thy scorn shall tell, 
Yet there's one hope—my heart doth need it, 
So closely is it bound to thee— 
The hopy- that Fate hath not deereed it— 
We should no more united be. Hl. M.D. 


Leeds, Va. 1841. 


For the Rural Repository. 
DEDICATION FOR AN ALBUM. 
Drar pledges of love from the truly sincere, 
Are vernal spots on the waste of life, 
Which the heart of the lonely traveler cheer, 
And render it stout for the future strife. 
Se every gift that is laid on this shrine, 
To the parched-up soul like Hermon dews, 
Awakening to blossom thouglits pure and divine, 
Which a fragrance rich through the spirit ditluse 


New Hampton, N. HH. 1841. 


Rurar Baap. 





ir Cheap Reading!!! rq 

We have on hand some Volumes of the Rurat Reposi 
tory, of the First Series, of a smatier size, which we wail 
dispose of, unbound, as follows, viz: the 3d, Sth, 6th, Sth, 
and Oh volumes tor $3.00. We also have a few of the 
4th and 7th volumes, and those who will take the whol 
seven can have them for 84,50; the 4th and 7th volumes 
will not be sold separately atless than SlLO0Qeach. Allthe 
volumes are unconnected, and all but the 3d and 4th have 
copper, lithographic or wood engravings in them, and con- 
tain matter as interesting as those of the present size, 

The New Series, of the present size, we will dispose of, 
unbound, as follows, viz: the Plth, lluh, 13th, lth, and 
With volumes for 84,00. We also have a few of the lth, 
Mth, and lth volumes, and those wishing to obtain the 
whole eight can have them at $1,00 each, as we have not 
any of them to sell separately. Those wishing only the 
Lith, I2th, and th volumes, can have them for $2.00 
The 16th and 1th volumes will not be sold separately at 
less than $1,00 each, but will be put in with the next o1 
Inth volume, if requested, at the rates stated in the pros 
pectus of that volume. 


T ‘ “yprge r 
RURAL REPOSITORY, 
IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e &e. It will be published 
every other Saturday, in the Quarto form, embellished 
with numerous Engravings, and will contain twenty-six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index 
to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Bollar per annum, tsvaRiaBLy IN 
ADVANCE Persons remitting us Five Dollars, tree ot 
postage, shall receive SIX Copies, and those remitting us 
Ten Dollars, tree of postage, shall receive THIRTEEN 
,or TWELVE 





Copir ypresof this volume and one copy 


i ar 
ofertherthe Lith, bth, (Sth, bothor th volumes. THIRTY 


Copies mailed toons address for 7 


is tnoone reniitlaies 


enty Dollars, sentto 
tree of postage 


"No shbeecciption reecived for te \ 


Hhanone veat \ 
furnished te wew subsenubers during t 


tlhe teeth snabed 


vear, tnitl the edition mm out. unless othorwise ordeiee 
Vi Commmunicdtione muet be poet y 


“rr 





